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SENATOR HOAR ON NATIONAL ANTHEMS. 


Hon. George F. Hoar sent the follow- 
ing letter to the recent annual meeting of 
the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, which was held on Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe’s 84th birthday: 


Convey my cordial salutations to the 
friends of woman suffrage, and to Julia 
Ward Howe, their most illustrious surviv- 
ing leader. , 

Let nobody be discouraged. Women 
are rapidly getting their share of govern- 
ment, in spite of the majorities against 
admitting them to the ballot. Power in 
a free and self-governing nation is wielded 
in many ways beside that of mere voting. 
Of these woman wields her full proportion. 

The ballot will come by-and-by. We 
are not waiting now for women to be fit 
for the ballot. We are waiting for the 
ballot, in masculine hands, to be fit for 
women. 

I have been thidking of the great 
power, in framing the character of na- 
tions, of their National Anthems. Fletch- 
er of Saltoun said, as every child knows, 
‘‘Let me make the songs of a people, and 
I care not who make their laws.’’ No 
single influence has had so much to do 
with shaping the destiny of a nation, as 
nothing more surely expresses national 
character, than what is known as the Na- 
tional Anthem. France adopted for hers 
the ‘‘Marseillaise.’’ Its stirring appeal 


‘Sons of France, awake to glory!”’ 


led the youth of France to march through 
Europe, subduing kingdoms and over- 
throwing dynasties, till ‘‘forty centuries 
looked down on them from the pyramids.”’ 
At last the ambition of France perished and 
came to grief, as every unholy ambition 
is destined to perish and come to grief, 
and her great Emperor died in exile at St. 
Helena. 

Is there anything more cheap and vu!l- 
gar than the National Anthem of our Eng- 
lish brethren, ‘‘'God Save the King’’? 


O Lord our God, arise! 
Scatter his enemies 
And make them fall. 
Confound their politics, 

» Frustrate their knavish tricks ; 
On him our hopes we fix; 
God save us all! 


England, I hope, knows better now. 
But she has acted on that motto fora 
thousand years. 

New England’s Anthem, 


“The breaking waves dashed high,”’ 


one of the noblest poems in all literature, 
was written by a woman. 

We waited eighty years for our Ameri- 
can National Anthem. At last God in- 
spired an illustrious and noble woman to 
utter in undying verse the thought which 


we hope is forever to animate the soldier 
of the Republic: 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 


With a glory in his bosom which transfigures 
you and me; 


As he died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free, 
While God is marching on. 


Julia Ward Howe cannot yet vote in 
America. But her words will be an in- 
spiration to the youth of America on 
many a hard-fought field for liberty many 
a century after her successors will vote. 

I am faithfully yours, 

GEORGE F. HOAk. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 


LETTER FROM HON, JOHN D, LONG, 


I am, as I have always been, in sympa- 
thy with the right of womento vote. The 
qualification for suffrage should be fit- 
ness rather than sex. Joun D. LONG, 


— 


EMERSON ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


As Col, T. W. Higginson mentioned at 
the recent ‘‘Emerson Day’’ of the New 
England Women’s Clab, Emerson's: offi- 
cial biographer, wh» did not favor equal 
rights for women, published in the biog- 
raphy a youthful utterance of Emersun’s 
against woman suffrage, and omitted all 
the strong things that he wrote in its 
favor during his later life. Of these the 
fullest was an article written for a woman 
suffrage paper which it was proposed to 
start in Boston about 1862. The plan to 
establish such a paper failed at that time, 
and Mr. Emerson’s essay did not appear 
until the WoMAN’s JOUKNAL was started 
some years later. It is of especial inter- 
est at this time of the Emerson centen- 
nial. Mr. Emerson wrote in part: 


It is very cheap wit that finds it so droll 
that a woman should vote. Educate and 
refine society to the highest point; bring 
together a cultivated society of both sex- 
es in a drawing-room to consult and de- 
cide by voices in a question of taste or a 
question of right, and is there any absurd- 
ity or any practical difficulty in obtaining 
their authentic opivions? If not, there 
need be none in a hundred companies, if 
you educate them and accustom to judge. 
And for the effect of it, I can say for one 
that certainly all my points would be 
sooner carried in the State if women 
voted. 

The objection to their voting is the 
same that is urged, in the lobbies of Leg- 
islatures, against clergymen who take an 
active part in politics—that, if they are 
good clergymen, they are unacquainted 
with the expediencies of politics; and if 
they become. good politicians, they are 
the worse clergymen. So of women; that 
.they cannot enter this arena without be- 
ing contaminated and unsexed. 

Here are two or three objections: first, 


want of practical wisdom; second, a too 
purely ideal view; third, danger of con- 


tamination. 


For their want of intimate knowledge 


of affairs, I do not think this should dis- 
qualify them from voting at any town 
meeting which I have ever attended. If 
any man will take the trouble to see how 
our people vote—how many gentlemen 
are willing to take on themselves the 
trouble of thinking and determining for 
you, and, standing at the doors of the 
polls, give every innocent citizen his tick- 
et as he comes in, informing him that 
this is the vote of his party, and the inno- 
cent citizen, without further demur, car- 
ries it to the ballot-box; I cannot but 
think that most women might vote as 
wisely. 


For the other point, of not knowing the 
world, and aiming at abstract right with- 
out allowance for circumstances, that is 
not a disqualification but a qualification. 
Human society is made up of partialities. 
Each citizen has an interest and view of 
his own, which, if followed out to the ex- 
treme, would leave no room for any other 
citizen. One man is timid and another 
rash; one would change nothing, and the 
other is pleased with nothing; one wishes 
schools, another, armies; one, gunboats, 
another, public gardens, Bring all these 
biases together, and something is done in 
favor of them all. Every one is a half 
vote, but the next elector behind him 
brings the other or corresponding half in 
his hand. A reasonable result is had. 
Now, there is no lack, I am sure, of the 
expediency, or of the interest of trade, or 
of imperative class interests being neg- 
lected. There is no lack of votes repre- 
senting the physical wants; and if in your 
city the uneducated emigrant vote num- 
bers thousands, repregenting a brutal 
ignorance and mere physical wants, it is 
to be corrected by an educated and relig- 
ious vote representing the desires of hon- 
est and refined persons. Ifthe wants, the 
passions, the vices, are allowed a full 
vote, through the hands of a half-brutal, 
intemperate population, I think it but 
fair that the virtues, the aspirations, 
should be allowed a full vote as an offset, 
through the purest of the people. As for 
the unsexing and contamination,—that 
only accuses our existing politics, shows 
how barbarvus we are, that our politics 
are so crooked, made up of things not to 
be spoken, to be understood only by wink 
and nudge; this man is to be coaxed, and 
that man to be bought, and that other to 
be duped. It is easy to see there is con- 
tamination enough, but it rots the men 
now, and fills the air with stench: ~ 


Come out of that, 
’Tis like a dance cellar. 


If you do refuse women a vote, you will 
also refuse to tax them, according to our 
Teutonic principle—no_ representation, 
no tax. 


Sarianua Browning, sister of Robert 
Browning, died recently in Florence, Ita- 
ly, in her ninetieth year. 


| 
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CONCERNING GRANDMOTHRS. 


[Being a Portion of a Private Letter.) 
BY MRS, ABBY MORTON DIAZ, 


‘And now, dear Mabel, as to deal- 
ing with a grandmother. The difficulties 
you speak of are incident to the situation. 
We find the same. It does seem, as you 
say, that if the subject fails to perceive 
what is for her own good, it should be 
made clear to her; though attempts at 
this are not always effective. It is curi- 
ously true that at a late period of life an 
abnormal activity is likely to set in, ac- 
companied by a mild species of head- 
strongness, and, as you have found, it is 
very trying to see a person determined 
not to rest, when she can, just as well as 
not, and when you know it is what her 
system needs, 

I should advise that the ideal held up 
to her be one of repose. Persuade her 
that her days of doing are over. This in- 
sistence will have to be firm and continu- 
ous, as in many cases the subject will in- 
sist that she knows better than any one 
her powers of endurance, and is qualified 
to judge. This is a mistake common to 
her period of life, when, though repose is 
the only suitable condition, the subject 
may fail to see this, simply because she is 
the subject, and looks at things from that 
point of view. 

Especially should she be kept from pub- 
lic movements in aid of charities and re- 
forms; from the excitement of women’s 
clubs, and, by all means, from the inscru- 
table political issues in which many, even 
of our opposite sex, hopelessly flounder. 

In regard to all these she may urge 
that, her children being now grown out 
from her watchful keeping, she has for 
the first time in her life the leisure for en- 
gaging in the various movements of the 
times. Plausible, but it should be kindly 
shown her that the workers already en- 
gaged in these are necessarily more effi- 
cient than would be a mere observer. To 
this she may reply that, just because she 
has been.a mere observer, she is all the 
more competent to judge of the respective 
values of such work; and that, in her 
opinion, much of it lacks wisdom. Our 
own Family Grandmother is an instance of 
this, and really, her comments are awfully 
‘cute! Our F. G, always sees the funny 
side of things, and she humorously be- 
wails her ignorance as to the exact age 
when an elderly woman is freed from her 
long-compelled duties as advisor and di- 
rector, and becomes herself the advised 
and directed (man having no such line to 
cross); though she has told some one, in 
her droll way, that the person interested 
may know by certain signs when she is 
over the line, namely: when her remarks, 
opinions, suggestions are received with a 
quiet smile, or with inattention, or are 
openly declared old-fashioned; or when, 
in divers ways, she is made to feel herself 
a ‘‘back number.”’ Half a century ago this 
whole matter was much simpler—more 
self-adjusting, so to speak, After a cer- 
tain number of decades the F. G. gradual- 
ly settled into a quiet, unobtrusive old 
lady, who, in suitable cap, sat knitting in 
her snug corner, oblivious of outside af- 
fairs, ready for any needful service, and 


fully recognizing the superior knowledge 
and wisdom of her youngers. 

But nowadays, many long past these 
decades read up on every kind of topic,— 
science, palmistry, theosophy, X-rays, 
gold and silver issues, public education, 
and even what goes on in Congress,—and 
instead of remaining in their comfortable 
corners, they are up and about; taking 
part in committee meetings; attending 
their clubs; voting at the polls right out 
in plain sight when men are present; ca- 
reering over the country to attend con- 
ventions; so that an answer to your query 
would have to begin like the oft-quoted 
recipe for cooking a hare: ‘First catch 
your hare.’’ 

I understand your desire for a serene 
F. G., with cap and knitting. Yours, es- 
tablished in that sitting-room, would 
make a pleasing picture, and would fit in 
admirably among all the antique furnish- 
ings thereof, though there would be lack 
of ‘‘motif,”’ seeing that a better pair of 
stockings could be bought at less than 
cost of the yarn. 

And now, Mabel, putting pleasantry 
aside, and to merit your naming me Aunt 
Thoughtful, let us thoughtfully ask whose 
inclinations are to be consulted, the sub- 
ject’s or ours? Life, you know, is activ- 
ity, and activity is joy. Note its sponta- 
neous outburst through the whole ani- 
mate creation. To crush this out in any 
human being, to deaden it, to prescribe its 
limits, would not this be working against 
nature and in the interests of decay? I 
wonder if we dare advise this; if it is 
quite the thing for a younger person, as 
such, to contend against a sexagenarian, 
or septuagenarian, or octogenarian, or any 
genarian, as such; to venture to direct, to 
restrain, to criticize, and in various ways 
to assume the superiority of youth over 
age? 

Since life does mean activity, and activ- 
ity is joy, has not our F. G. and yours, 
and shall not you and I have, when we be- 
come such, a constitutional right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? 

All of which is thoughtfully submitted. 

“AUNT THOUGHTFUL.”’ 


WOMEN AND CIVIC DUTIES. 


Mr. Meyer Bloomfield of the Civic Ser- 
vice House in Boston said at a recent 
meeting of the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Association: 


he larger social ideals of the present 
age place home, politics and patriotism in 
a new light. It is to the consideration of 
these new meanings that | beg your brief 
attention, for in them I think we shall find 
the importance of the equal suffrage move- 
ment to our time, and the refutation of 
the opposing arguments. 
Before the political emancipation of 


women can come, there must take place. 


in the minds of men an emancipation from 
several ideas which do not seem to share 
the general progressiveness of the present 
time. In a Greek tragedy we are tuld that 
the gods who watch over the sanctity of 
the family bond must give way to the 
higher claims of the gods of the State. 
Social literature of the past quarter of a 
century presents two extreme ideas of the 
family relation. On the one hand, we 
have a strenuous we of the socialistic 
school suggesting a radical reorganization 
of the family, on the ground that as con- 
stituted to-day, it is the mother of selfish- 


ness, opposing its individualism to the de- 
mands of the commonwealth. On the 
other hand, we have the very orthodox 
and conservative individual who dreads 
the slightest intrusion of public or social 
matters into the cloistered privacy of the 
home. May we not, in temperate judg- 
ment, attempt some compromise between 
these opposing views, finding perhaps the 
golden mean, and bringing about a recon- 
ciliation between the sacred prerogatives 
of the home and all that it suggests of 
rest, happiness and inspiration, and the 
peculiar insistence of our social obligations 
which will not away from our doorstep? 

In the many mansions of my Father’s 
house, is there not one which the social soul 
may enter, welcome, not as a disturber of 
the peace, but as one of the children of the 
house? The husband who takes his wife’s 
serious questioning as to some political oc- 
currence with less seriousness than she 
— to him, does not understand her 
mind. The father who opposes his daugh- 
ter’s desire to take part in social service, 
robs her of her right to live in a world of 
people and to adjust herself to a larger 
life. Paternal despotism in the household 
is an anachronism to-day. It is surely 
that in our Republic. Democracy begins 
at home. 

Back of this determined and pretty 
thorough protection of the woman in her 
home against the touch of the worldly 
things without, lies an idea that needs re- 
form: ‘‘Woman must be kept away from 
the contamination of political life.’’ The 
settled belief of some men in the inevitable 
evil and degradation of everything that 
appertains to public affairs amounts to 
something almost religious. 

When we say “It’s politics,’’ we need 
no dictionary to amplify our meaning. 
Those of us who settle arguments in this 
way are doing our best to further public 
unrighteousness. I wonder why men 
don’t see the scathing criticism of them- 
selves which any such cynical admission 
implies. We protest against the desecra- 
tion of the truly beautiful word ‘poli- 
tics.’’ Furthermore, we maintain that 
politics is not a necessary evil, nor is it a 
matter of hard-headed business calcula- 
tion. It is a matter essentially ethical, 


and until we meet political questions on a | 


moral plane, we do indeed follow ‘‘wan- 
dering fires,’’ lostin the quagmire. Let- 
ting in the light of honesty and wide- 
spread public intelligence will scatter the 
political parasites, and make the waste 
places bear wholesome fruit. ' 

The practical business man smiles, and 
says, ‘‘You do not know politics.’’ He 
thinks that those who refuse to measure 
public affairs in dollars and cents, but 
rather by their ideal importance, must be 
cranks. Isthere any crank so intolerant, 
so extreme, as the crank on dollars and 
cents? These men, however, do not talk 
of polluted politics in their Fourth-of-July 
addresses. I have yet to seea spokesman 
of their school face an audience of men on 
patriotic occasions and tell them that 
what they do when they cast their pre- 
cious ballot on election day, the emblem 
of civic sovereignty, 1s merely taking 
their annual political mud-bath in order 
to keep the body politic in good health. 
No, not a man believes a word of his cyni- 
cism when he sneers at political life. His 
occasional and his official enthusiasms 
give the lie to all such cynicism. 

But we are told that the caucus, the 
primary, the convention, is not fit for wo- 
man’s presence. Then let us clean the 
caucus; let us improve the primaries and 
the conventions. The time is ripe for 
these political reforms, and when these 
institutions are what they should be, a 
very familiar objection to woman suffrage 
will fall to the ground. These reforms 
must come for our own sake; they must 
come soon if representative government 
is to be no mockery. Every city is learn- 
ing that one woman with an interest in 
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politics is worth more than one hundred 
men with mere interests in politics. He 
who runs may read this lesson. 

Woman suffrage is not a question of 
politics; it is a question of statesmanship. 
Patriotism demands her enlistment in the 
ranks of militant citizenship. Patriotism 
is neither warfare nor ancestor-worship. 
The heroism of the forefathers is not a 
discharge from duty on the part of their 
descendants. We have no right to shine 
by their reflected light; our business is to 
carry torches in our own day and genera- 
tion. Patriotism is daily work, honestly 
done, is service, is fellow-feeling, is love 
of what our country may be, because of 
what we try to make it. Is this not wo- 
man’s place? What do we mean by wo- 
man’s place, in the Anglo-Saxon tongue? 
I can understand its meanivg where the 
caste system prevails, But amongst us, 
wherever woman’s mind, nature, charac- 
ter and ability can be of service to her- 
self and humanity, there lies her place, 
and it is to our common loss that any one 
stands in her way. 

We do not trust ourselves, we do not 
trust our neighbor. The newspapers tell 
us that democracy has failed in the great 
American cities. Democracy has not been 
given even a fighting chance. Let us try 
democracy for a change, before we dare 
to breathe a word of despair. More faith 
in ourselves, more faith in our neighbor, 
is what this solemn week of Emerson’s 
Centenary brings home to our inmost 
heart. 

Some men despair of the ballot as an 


efficient instrument of reform. They tell 


us that there are other, nobler, better 
ways of achieving the result. We know 
that legislation is not a panacea. We 
know that the spirit is higher than the 
letter. We do not need more law, but 
rather to simplify our law-making bodies, 
and expedite public business. But I 
should like to tell these men that, if we 
need less law, we need more active citi- 
zens; that, if our political household has 
been hopelessly untidy for so long, per- 
haps the woman, with her orderly genius, 
will set it right. ‘To the average man, the 
business of conducting an ordinary city 
department is nothing but a job; toa 
woman, it is a responsibility. 

We are not yet ready to despair of the 
ballot. It does possess efficiency. The 
great industrial associations of our time, 
the trades-union here and in England, the 
Social Democratic Party of Germany, for 
a long time contemptuous of political ac- 
tion, are rushing into the political arena 
and exhausting every effort to make their 
ballots bring the fulfillment of their sucial 
aspirations. A renaissance of faith in the 
value of the fullest suffrage has taken 
place amongst them, seeing, as they do, 
that the ballot is not only a safeguard 
against oppression, but is the speediest 
instrument of social justice and effective 
reform. 

I have watched with deepest interest 
the changes which have taken place in the 
six or seven working-girls’ unions, com- 
prising some six hundred workers in the 
poorer garment-trades, organized in the 
Civic Service House. These good, simple, 
hard-working girls, living heretofore in 
isolation, grinding out their day’s monot- 
onous toil, by and-by to change it for a 
monotony even more relentless, but which 
at least will bring the daily bread and its 
portion of joy not of this world—I have 
seen these inarticulate natures unfold 
with the quickening impulse of organiza- 
tion, of doing something together, of 
catching the invigoration of common ac- 
tion for the good of all. With the awak- 
ening of their interests and their self- 
respect came assertion of individuality, 
new demands, and an outlook upon the 
world. They were fortunate in their 
leaders, their secretaries; all Harvard 
men, expressing their social sympathies 
in volunteer service for the welfare of 


these working girls. A desire to learn 
was met with classes and lectures. The 
leisure half-holiday was in one instance 
spent in a memorable visit to. Wellesley, 
where the students provided bountiful en- 
tertainment and high companivunship. 
These enlarged activities and new associ- 
ations have been a liberal education. 
Their homes will be the better for this 
larger contact. 

When the dumb women who toil find 
their voices and their souls, as these girls 
have. you will find recruits in the tene- 
ments as well as in the parlors; your 
cause will find its champions in the Ghet- 
to as well as in the Back Bay. More and 
more will they come to your hospitable 
standard,—for it means Democracy. 


THE TEACHERS INDIGNANT. 


The program for the coming meeting of 
the National Educational Association is 
being criticized for other reasons in addi- 
tion to the fact that there is not a woman 
among the hundreds of speakers on the 
general program. One of the best known 
and most highly esteemed educators in 
the country writes from Chicago, in a pri- 
vate letter: ‘‘President Eliot has done no 
better for the grade teacher than his pred- 
ecessors. Nowhere on the program is the 
grade teacher to be found, though I know 
the matter was brought to his attention 
through several teachers’ organizations, 
and specific requests were made that such 
questions as salaries, school revenue, pen- 
sions, tenure of office, fewer children to a 
room, etc., should be put on the general 
program. In reply to all these, Presi- 
dent Eliot said he referred their commu- 
nications to the department presidents. 
In not one department has any of these 
subjects been taken up. There are 46 
speakers on the program for the American 
Indian’s education, not one for the Amer- 
ican woman teacher! It seems to me that 
when such topics as school architecture, 
school gardens, and city school yards can 
find place on the general program, the 
subjects I have mentioned ought not to 
be barred out as irrelevant. I am disgust 
ed. The woman teacher is ignored more 
thoroughly than ever before. I am glad, 
too, for it gives us an opportunity to 
show the women teachers, the grade 
teachers, that they have to wake up.’’ 


MRS. HOWE AT 84. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe sent the follow- 
ing letter to the convention of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, 
which was held on her 84th birthday, 
May 27: 


Dear Friends of Woman Suffrage: I 
shall be with you this evening in spirit, 
although I cannot have the pleasure of 
meeting with you face to face. A severe 
cold, caught in advocating the suffrage 
cause, keeps me for the present far from 
all public assemblies. I can only there- 
fore send you a word of affectionate greet: 
ing, with my best wishes for your meet- 
ing. 

The name of Mr. Emerson is just now 
on everybody’s lips. While learned and 
eloquent men exert themselves to honor 
his memory, I should be sorry if we wom- 
en should appear backward or negligent 
in his praise. I have no doubt but that 
his writings are read and cherished in all 
of your homes, but to-night I ask you to 
remember that he was on our side, as all 


true champions of progress are. Remem- 
ber that he was the friend and biographer 
of Margaret Fuller, that he was a valued 
honorary member of the New England 
Women’s Club, and that in the year 1862 
he wrote: ‘It is very cheap wit that finds 
it so droll that a woman should vote. 
And, for the effect of it, I can only say, 
for one, that certainly all my points would 
be sooner carried if women voted.’’ 

I remember him as a speaker at more 
than one of our early woman suffrage 
meetings. He generously gave at least 
one of his lectures to the young girls of 
the Saturday Morning Club. At the New 
England Women’s Club his voice was 
sometimes heard, notably at our celebra- 
tion of the four hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Michael Angelo. That was 
a “four hundred’? worth having! Dear 
friends of suffrage, remember him with 
gratitude. Yours for the cause, 

JULIA WARD Howe, 


WOMEN AND PATRIOTISM. 


Rev. Dr. J. L. Withrow, pastor of Park 
Street Church, Boston, said at a recent 
meeting ; 


_When any man says to me, ‘‘Do you 
believe in giving the ballot to wom- 
en?’’ I answer, ‘‘No. I believe they ought 
to have it without its needing to be given 
to them.”’ I look apon my mother, 
daughter and sister as having every in- 
born right that Ihave. Why? 

1. Because women to-day have as much 
intellectual competence as men. If they 
were not competent, they ought not to 
vote. Many of our people are not compe- 
tent. Thousands and thousands of emi- 
grants pour in, and we make haste to 
make citizens of them. Then to turn 
around and say that Julia Ward Howe is 
not as competent as the emigrant who ar- 
rived yesterday—is it not an absurdity? 

2. Because woman’s ballot would be 
morally beneficent. I am surprised that 
every man does not recognize this. Peo- 
ple say it will coarsen women. ‘They say, 
‘*Look at the corruption of politics! You 
don’t want to put your daughter in there,’’ 
Well, it would be disagreeable in some 
places, but how many noble daughters 
have gone into worse conditions as mis- 
sionaries among the heathen, because 
they want to help those who need help 
most? Whea your daughter, as a school- 
girl, reads a composition saying that she 
wants to help her country, you say, 
‘‘Beautiful child! How patriotic!’’—but 
when she is a little older, and comes up 
with a ballot in her hand, you say, ‘‘Go 
home! It will coarsen you.’’ If every 
woman would feel it her duty to exercise 
that quiet influence of the vote, our coun- 
try would be much the better for it. This 
city is certainly not the worse for wom- 
en’s school vote. If a woman is compe- 
tent to vote for a school officer, why is 
she no longer fit to judge of the qualifica- 
tions of the same man when he becomes a 
candidate for legislator or Governor? 
What strikes me most is the absurdity 
of it. 

3. Another reason is that the people 
who rejoice in the slowness of the prog- 
ress of equal suffrage are people in whose 
company I do not preatly care to be. 
They include those who object to it be- 
cause they know that women’s vote 
would bury the saloons seven graves deep. 


Mrs. Livermore will be glad to hear 
that resolutions against the use of fire- 
crackers and other explosives on the ~ 
Fourth of July have been adopted by the 
Chicago Board of Education, which favors 
lectures and entertainments in the parks 
instead. 
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COLORADO CLUB WOMEN WELCOMED. 


Colorado club women have made a new 
departure. The Denver News says: 


“The entire proceedings of the work 
conference held by the northeast district 
of the State Federation at Longmont will 
form a unique chapter in club records, It 
was the first gathering of the kind ever 
attempted among club women, and it 
originated in the active brain of the State 
president, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford. 
Nothing approaching its success has been 
done by the club women of the State since 
the biennial in Denver. Six hundred 
women from all over the northeast district 
participated in either the program or the 
discussions. There were no delegates, 
and no one had preference over another. 
It was just a big house party of club 
women, with an extremely hospitable 
town for host. 

‘From the moment the 600 women 
landed at the Longmont station until the 
special train pulled away, they were sur- 
rounded by the most genuine hospitality. 
The business men of the town codperated 
heartily with their wives, daughters, and 
sweethearts in preparing for the guests, 
and from the president of the Board of 
Trade down, everybody had a hand in the 
general merrymaking. Wherever a bit of 
lavender and white, the Federation colors, 
could be placed, there it was. Not a hack- 
man came down to the station who did 
not have these colors in his buttonhole, 
and there wasn’t a person in town who 
did not have some share in the magniti- 
cent Junchéon served at noon. Even the 
milkmen asked the privilege of contribut- 
ing the milk, and this same spirit of hos- 
pitality was prevalent everywhere. The 
liverymen of the town provided an abund- 
ance of hacks, and there was one hack- 
man so anxious to have the honor of 
transporting the greatest number of club 
women to and from the station that his 
splendid pair of bays was almost winded 
when the affair was over.’’ 


By the way, this illustrates the hollow- 
ness of the prophecy that men will lose 
all their chivalry and their good manners, 
and will cease to care to make things 
pleasant for women, when women have a 
vote. 

F. H. Stickney, president of the Board 
of Trade, gave the address of welcome, 
and there was a good program, with talks 
on such subjects as Primary Reforms, 
Travelling Libraries, Community Property 
Rights, Civic Improvement, Home Train- 
ing, Art in Schools, etc. Ellis Meredith 
spoke on The Press and the Club, and 
Prof. Theodosia Ammons, president of 
the Colorado E. 8S. A., on Domestic Sci- 
_ ence, for which she is doing such good 
work in the State Agricultural College. 

The object of the conference was to 
map out the work of the district for the 
coming year, and to give every federated 
club member a voice as to what she 
should or should not study. At the con- 
clusion of the program, every club repre- 
sented voted to select three lines of work 
upon which it would like the district to 
concentrate its efforts. Mrs. Ira L. Her- 
ron, president of the district, will select 
from these lists the three special lines 
most favored, and present them to the 


State Federation. From the general sen- 
timent expressed, it is thought that the 
district will specialize on the work of the 
Consumers’ League, art, and legislation, 
this last to include child labor. 

A greeting was sent to Susan B. An- 
thony through Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, 
who was present and spoke. 


SERVANT QUESTION SOLVED IN ARIZONA. 


The women of San Miguel, a mining 
camp in the copper country of Cochise 
County, Southern Arizona, are reported 
to have solved the servant problem, and 
at the same time to have worked out a 
‘community of interest’? plan with suc- 
cess. They have a codperative cooking 
club, which recently celebrated its fourth 
anniversary. It consists of forty-five fam- 
ilies. Four years ago the women of the 
camp rebelled against the ‘“‘Greaser’’ ser- 
vants they were compelled to put up with. 
They therefore organized this club. A 
house in the central part of the town was 
leased, a matron was chosen, and assess- 
ments were collected large enough to se- 
cure a capable staff of Chinese servants. 
An executive committee of three buys all 
the supplies. The club is runon a family 
plan, and each family has a table of its 
own. There is a table d’hote for the un- 
married members. After four years of 
trial, the women declare that the club 
saves about fifty per cent. in the living 
expenses of each family, and enables them 
to have better service and better food. 
Internal dissensions are guarded against 
by a clause in the constitution which al- 
lows any person dissatisfied with the club 
to leave it without notice. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 


Before the Friday Morning Club of Los 
Angeles, Cal., a few days ago, ex-Gov. 
Alvah Adams of Colorado discussed equal 
suffrage and its effect on the women of 
the State. He said: 


‘‘In Colorado we have a double stand- 
ard in money, but a single standard in 
morals. Woman suffrage is there given 
not as a courtesy, but as a right. By de- 
nying the right of suffrage to woman, a 
State deprives her of the weapon by 
which she, the home-maker, can defend 
her home, and forces her, in many cases, 
to accept smaller wages than men for the 
same labor. 

‘*In 1876 Colorado gave women full suf. 
frage in questions of school matters. No 
scandal in school politics has since been 
known. More than three-fourths of the 
school officials and teachers are now wom- 
en, and, in fact, the whole system is prac- 
tically in the hands of women. 

‘‘About ten years ago equal suffrage on 
all questions was granted to the women, 
and their influence has been marked. 
Better men are demanded for office, and 
temperance and moral legislation are 
often the result. The critics of women 
voters come chiefly from the saloon ele- 
ment and professional politicians, whose 
interests are assailed by them. 

‘‘Suffrage has not in any degree lessened 
the refinement of the women of Colorado. 
It has not caused public disturbances, and 
has not resulted in abandoned homes and 
neglected children. 


‘‘Women, like men, show strong party 
affiliation in State politics, but in matters 
of municipal interest they lose all sight of 
selfish considerations. Arguments against 
woman suffrage have been advanced in 
Colorado as elsewhere, but these are of 
little weight. The country needs the vote 
of good women to offset the influence of 
ignorant voters from the black belt of the 
South and the pauper immigrants who 
pour in at Castle Garden. To say that 
women have not a better understanding of 
our country’s needs than these classes of 
people is an impeachment of American 
patriotism. In Colorado women show 
much active interest at the polls. The 
press, the preachers, and the petticoats 
are moulding the interests of Colorado. 
I bow to the triumvirate willingly, and 
add, like the Grecian of old, ‘May God 
long keep the tyrants, and may the tyran- 
ny last forever!’ 


The Christian Endeavor World,the organ 
of the Christian Endeavor societies, is 
having a series of contests in answers to 
questions. A recent offeris for the best 
and brightest answer (in one hundred 
words or less) to the question, ‘‘Should 
women be given the suffrage?’ Three 
prizes,—$5, $3, $2. Only one answer may 
be sent by each contestant. Limit of 
time, July 3. Any one maytry. Address 
Editorial Department, the Christian En- 


deavor World, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 
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